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ENCODING, DECODING 



EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

STUART HALL'S INFLUENTIAL essay offers a densely theoretical 
account of how messages are produced and disseminated, referring particu- 
larly to television. He suggests a four-stage theory of communication: production, 
circulation use (which here he calls distribution or consumption) and reproduc- 
tion For him each stage is "relatively autonomous" from the others. This means 
that the coding of a message does control its reception but not transparently - 
each stage has its own determining limits and possibilities. The concept of rela- 
tive autonomy allows him to argue that polysemy is not the same as pluralism: 
messages are not open to any interpretation or use whatsoever - just because each 
stage in the circuit limits possibilities in the next. 

In actual social existence. Hall goes on to argue, messages have a "complex 
structure of dominance" because at each stage they are "imprinted" by institu- 
tional pov^er-relations. Furthermore, a message can be received at a particular 
stage only if it is recognizable or appropriate - though there is space for a message 
to be used or understood at least somev/hat against the grain. This means that 
power-relations at the point of production, for example, will loosely fit those at 
the point of consumption. In this way, the communication circuit is also a circuit 
which reproduces a pattern of domination. 

This analysis allows Hall to insert a semiotic paradigm into a social frame- 
work clearing the way for further work both textualist and ethnographic. His essay 
has l^een particularly important as a basis on which fieldwork like David Motley's 
has proceeded. 

Further reading: Hall 1977, 1980; Jenkins 1992; Morley 1980, 1989, 1992; 
Nightingale 1996. 
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■Iraditionally, mass-communitatinns resi-arch has conLCptualised the process i.l 
a.mmuniotion in terms ol' a circulation circuit or loop. This model has been criti- 
cised Cur its lincantY sender/message/reccivcr for its concentration on the 
level of message excfiange and for the absence of a structured onceplinn ol 
the .hflVrcnl moments as a t-omplex structure of relations. But it ,s also possible 
(and useful) to tlunk of this process in teims of a structure produced and su.stained 
through the articulation of linked but distinctive moments - production, circula 
tion 'distribution, consumption, reproduction. This would be to think ol the 
proc-ess as a 'complex structure in dominaiicc\ sustained throogJi the articulation 
oi connected practices, each ol' which, however, retains its disluictiveness and has 
its own specitic modality, its own forms and conditions of existence. 

The 'object' of these practices is raeanbigs and messages in the torni o( sign 
vidiicles ol a specific kmd organised, like any form of communication or language, 
through the operation ol codes within the svntagmatic chain of a discourse. 1 he 
apparatuses, relations and practices of production thus issue, at a certain moment 
(the moment of 'production/eiri:ulation') in the form of symboUc vehicles consti- 
tuted within the rules of 'language'. It is in this discursive form that the circulation 
of the -product' takes place. The process thus requires, at the production end, its 
material instruments - its means' - as well as its own sets of social (productKin) 
relations the organisation and combination of practices vvithin media apparatuses, 
liut it IS in the discurdve form that the c:irculation of the pro<luc:t takes place, as 
well as its distribution to different audiences. Once accomplished, ihe discourse 
must then be Iranslatcd - transformed, again into social practices if the circi.n 
is to be both completed and effective. If no 'meaning' is taken, tht-re can be no 
■consumption'. If the meaning is not articulated m practice, it has no ellect. The 
value of this approach is that while each of the moments, in articulation, is neces 
sarv to the circuit as a whole, no one moment can fully guarantee the next moment 
with which it is articulated. Since each has its specilic modality and conditions 
of existence, each can constitute its ov™ break or interruption of the 'passage oi 
lorms' on whose continuity the flow of effective production (that is, 'reproduc- 
tion') depends. 

Thus while in no wav wanting to limit research to 'following only those leads 
which emerge from content analysis', we must recognise that the discursive lorm ot 
the message has a privileged position in the communicative exchange (trom the viess - 
point of circulation), and that the moments of 'encoding' and 'decoding', though 
only 'r<-lativeK autonomous' in relation to thi- communicative process as a whole, 
are'cfefcmiim^M moments. A 'raw' historical event cannot, fn [h^iforn,, be iransmit 
ted by, say, a television newscast, livents can only be signihed within the aural-visual 
forms of the televisual discourse. In the m<mient when a historical event passes umler 
the sign of discourse, it is subject to all the complex formal 'rules' by which lan- 
guage signifies. To put it paradoxically, the event must become a 'story' belore it 
can'become a cou^mankathe eyent. In fliat moment the formal sub-rules ot discourse 
are -in dominance' , without, of course, subordinating out of cxistcm:e the histori- 
cal event so siguihed, the social relations in which the rules arc set to work or the 
social and political consequences of the event having been signihe<l in this ^^ay. Ihr 
'message form' is the necessary 'form of appearam^e' of the evenl in its passage Irom 
source to receiver. Thus the trai.spositi<.in into and out of the 'message lorm' (or 
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the mode of symbolic (-xchange) is not a random 'moment', which we can take up 
or ignore at our convenience. Ihc 'message form' is a determinate moment; though, 
at another level, it comprises the surface movements of the commumeations system 
only and requires, at another stage, to he integrated into the social relations ol the 
communication process as a whole, ol' which it lorms only a part. 

i-rom this general pcr.spective, we may crudely characterise the television 
communicative process as follows. The institutional structures of broadca.sting, 
with their practices and networks of production, their organised relations and tech- 
nical infrastructures, are recjuircd to produce a progi-amme. Production, here, 
constructs the message. In one sense, then, the circuit begins here. Of course, the 
production process is not without its 'discursive' aspect: it, too, is framed 
throughout by meanings and ideas; knowledge-in-use concerning the routics of 
roduction, historically defined technical skills, professional ideologies, institutional 
knowledge, detinitions and assumptions, assumptions about (he audience and so 
on frame the constitution of the programme through this production structun-. 
Furtfier, though the production structures of television originate ihe television 
discourse, they do not constitute a close:d system. They draw topics, treatments, 
agendas, events, personnel, images of tlie audience, '<le(irations of the situation' 
from other .sources and other discursive formations within the wider socio cultural 
and political structure ol which they are a differentiated part. Philip Ifliott has 
expressed this point succinctly, within a more traditional framework, in his discus 
sion of the way in which the audience is both the 'source' and the 'receiver' oi 
the television message. Thus - to borrow Marx's terms circulation and recc-p- 
tion arc, indeed, 'moments' of the production process in television and are 
reincorporated, via a number of skewed and structured 'feedbacks', into the 
production process itself. The consumption or reception of the television message 
is thus also itself a 'moment' of the production process in its larger sense, though 
the latter is 'predominant' because it is the 'point of dep.arlurc for the realisation' 
of the message. Production and reception of the television message are not, there- 
fore, i<lentical, but they are related: they are differentiated moments within the 
totality formed by the soc:ial relations of the communicative process as a whole. 
At a certain point, however, the broadcasting structures must yield encoded 
messages in the form of a meaningful discourse. The institution-societal relations 
of production must [lass under the discursive rules of language for its product lo 
be "realised'. This initiates a further differentiated moment, in whitfi the formal 
rules of discourse and language are in dominance. Before this message can have 
an 'effect' (however defined), satisfy a 'need' or be put to a 'use', it must first 
be appropriated as a meaningful discourse and be meaningfully decoded It is this 
set of decoded meanings which 'have an effect', influence, entertain, instruct 
or persuade, with very complex perceptual, cognitive, emotional, ideological or 
behavioural consequences. In a 'determinate' moment the structure employs a 
code and yields a 'message': at another determinate moment the 'message', via 
its decodings, issues into the structure of social practices. We are now fully aware 
that this re-entrv into the practices of audience reception and 'use' cannot be 
understood in simple behavioural terms. The typical processes identified in posi- 
tivistic research on isolated elements - effeils, uses, 'gratifications' - are ihemselves 
framed bv structures oi' understanding, as well as being produced by social and 
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rconomit; relations, which shape their 'realisation' at the reception end of the chain 
and which permit th* meanings signified in the discourse to he transposed into 
practice or consciousness (to acquire social use value or political ctlcctivity). 

C:learly, what we have labelled in the diagram (below) 'meaning structures 1' 
antl 'meaning structures 2' may not be the same. 'Ihey do not constitute an 'imme- 
diate identitv'. The codes of encoding and decoding may not be pcrlectly 
symmetrical.' The degrees of symmetry - that is, the ilcgrces of 'understanding' 
and 'misunderstanihng' in the communicative exchange - depend on the degrees 
of sYmmctry/asymmctry (relations of e(|uivalcnce) estaljiished between the posi- 
tions of the 'personifications', encoder-producer and decoder-receiver. But this 
turn depends on the degrees of identity or non-identity between t 
[icrlectly or imperfectly transmit, interrupt or systematically distort what has been 
transmitted. The lack of Et between the codes has a great deal to do with the 
structural differences of relation and position between broadcasters and audiences, 
but it also has something to ilo with tlie asymmetry between the codes of 'source' 
and 'receiver' at the moment of transformation into and out ol the discursive iorni. 
What are calletl 'distortions' or 'misunderstandings' arise precisely from the lack 
nf equivalence between the two sides in the communicative i:xchangc. (.)nee again, 
this defines the 'relative autonomy', but 'detcrminateness', of the entry and exit 
of the message in its discursive moments. 

The: application of this rudimentary paradigm has already begun to translorm 
our understanding of the older terra, television 'content'. We are just l>eginning 
to si^e how it might also transform our understanding of audience reception, 
'reading' and response as well. Beginnings and endings have been announced in 
cominunications research before, so we must be cautious. Hut there seems some 
ground for thinking that a new and exciting phase in so-called audience research, 
of a cjuite new kind, may be opening up. At either end of the communicative chain 
the use of the semiotic paradigm promises to dispel the lingering behaviourism 
which has dogged mass-media research for so long, especially in its approach to 
t:ontcnt. Though we know the television programme is not a behavioural input, 
like a tap on the kneecap, it seems to have been almost impossible for traditional 
researchers to conceptualise the communii;ative process without lapsing into oni' 
or other variant of low-flying behaviourism. We know, as Gcrbner has remarked, 
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that representations of violence on the television screen 'are not xiolcnce but 
messages alioul violence': but we have continued to research the question ol 
violence, lor example, as if we were unable to c:umprehen<:l this epistcmological 
distinction. 



The televisual sitni is 



a complex one 



e. It is itself constituted bv the 



com t) ma 



lion of two types of discourse, visual and aura!. Moreover, it is an iconic sign, in 
Peirce's terminology, bet:ause *it possesses some of the properties of the thing 
represented' , This is a |ioint which has led to a great deal of confusion and has 
provided the site ol intense controversy in the study of visual language. Since the 
visual disc:ourse translates a three-dimensional world into two-dimensional 
planes, it cannot, of course, be the referent or concept it signihes. The dog in 
the Ilim can bark but it cannol bite! Reality exists outside language, but it is 
constantly mediated by and through language: and what we can know and sav has 
to be produced in and through discourse. Discursive 'knowledge' is the product 
not of the transparent representation of the 'real' in language but of the articula- 
tion of language on real relations and conditions, 1 bus there is no intelligible 
discourse without the operation of a code, lt:onic signs arc therefore coded signs 
lo(j - even if the codes here work dilfert:ntlv from those of other signs. There 
is no <lcgrec zero in language. Naturalism and 'realism' the apparent fidelity 
ol' the representatioiL lo the thing or concept represented - is tlu: result, the effect, 
of a certain specihc articulation of language on the 'real'. It is the result of a discur- 
sive practice. 

Certain codes may, of course, be so widely distributed in a specific langu,ige 
eommiinily or culture, and be learned at so early an age, that they appear not to 
be constructed — the effect of an articulation between sign and referent - but 
to be 'naturally' given. Simple visual signs appear to have achieved a 'near- 
universality' in this sense: though evidence remains that even apparently 'natural' 
visual codes are culture-specific. However, this does not mean that no codes have 
intervenetl; rather, that the codes have been jjrol^jundly naturalised. The opcraticjn 
of naturalised codes reveals not the transparency and 'naturalness' of language but 
the depth, the habituation and the near-universahtv of the codes in use. They 
produce apparently 'natural' recognitions. This has the (ideological) cllcci of 
concealing the practit:es of coding which are present. But we must not be fooled 
bv appearances, Aclually, what naturalised codes demonstrate is the degree of 
habituation pnxluced when there is a lundamental alignment and reciprocity an 
achieved ec|uivalence - between the encoding and decoding sides of an exchange 
of nu:anings. Ihe ftinctioning of the codes on the decoding side will Irequently 
assume the status of naturalised perce|)tions. This lea<ls us to think that the visual 
sign lor 'cow' actuallv is {rather than rcpn^^ents) the animal, cow. But it we think 
of the vistial repres< iitation of a cow in a manual on animal husbandry — and, even 
more, of the linguistic sign 'cow' - we can see tiiat both, in different degrees, 
are arhitrafy with respect to the concept of the animal they represent. I he articu 
lation of an .arbitrarv sign whelher visual or verbal - with the concept of a 
referent is the product not of nature but of convention, and the conventionalism 
of discourses requires the intervention, the support, of codes. Thus 1 :cn has argued 
that iconic signs look like obicc:ts in the real world bei:ause tln.:y reproduce the 
conditions (that is, the codes) of perception in the viewer'. These 'conditions ot 
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arc, however, parlicukrly vulnerable 
ause viiufil codes of perception arc very widely Histrih- 



perception' arc, however, the result of a highly aided, even ii' virtually uneon- 

seious, set oi operations - decodirgs. This is as true of the photographic or televisual 

image as it is of any other sign. Iconic signs 

lo being 'read' as natural bee 

uted and because this type of sign is less arbitrary than a linguistic sign: the linguistic 

sign, 'cow', possesses iwnc oi the properties of the thing represented, whereas the 

visual sign appears to possess some of those properties. 

This may help us lo clarify a confusion in current linguistic- theory and to 
dehnc precisely how some key terms arc being used in this article. I inguistic theory 
frequently employs the distinction 'denotation' and 'connolalion' . The term 'deno- 
tation' is widely eipiated w-ith the literal meaning of a sign: because this literal 
meaning is almost universally ret:ognised, especially when visual discourse is bemg 
employed, 'denotation' has often been tronfuscd with a literal transcription ot 
'rcahty' in language and thus with a 'natural sign', one produced without the 
intervention of a code. 'Connotation', on the other hand, is emjiloycd .simply to 
refer to less hxed and therefore more conventionalised and changeable, associa- 
tive meanings, which clearly vary from instance to instance and thcrelore must 
depend on the intervention ot i:odcs. 

We do noi use the distinction denotation/connotation -- in this way. From 
our point of view, the distinction is an analjtk one only. It is useful, in analysis, 
to be able to apply a rough rule of thumb which distinguishes those aspects ol a 
sign ivhich appear to be taken, in any language community al any point in time, 
as Its 'litcrar meaning (denotation) from the more associative meanings lor the 
sign which it is possible to generate (connotation). But analylii- distinctions must 
not be confused with distinctions in the real world. There will be very few instances 
in which signs organised in a discourse signily only their 'literal' (that is, near- 
universally i:i>nscnsuatiscd) meaning. In actual discourse most signs will combine 
both the denotative and the connolalive aspects (as rededncd above). It may, then, 
be asked whv we retain the distinction at all. It is largely a matter of analytic 
value. It is because .signs appear to acquire their lull ideological value - appear to 
be open to articulation with wider ideological discourses and meanings at the 
level of their 'a.ssi)ciative' meanings (that is, at the connotative level) - tor here 
'meanings' arc not apparently fixed in natural perception (that is, they are not 
fully naturalised), and their fluidity of meaning and association can be more fully 
exploited and transformed. So it is at the connotative level of the sign that silua- 
tional ideologies alter and transform signification. .A.t tliis level we can see more 
clearly the active intervention ol ideologies in and on disi:oursc: here, the sign is 
open to new accentuations and, in Voloshinov's terms, enters fully into the struggle 
over meanings - the class struggle in language. This does not mean that the deno- 
tative or 'literal' meaning is outside ideology. Indeed, we could say that its 
ideological value is strongly JjmJ because it has become so fully universal and 
'natural'. The terms 'denotation' and 'i:onnotation', then, are merely useful analytic 
tools for distinguishing, in particular contexts, between not the presence or absence 
of itleology in language but the dilfcrent levels at which ideologies and discourses 
intersect. 

The level of connotation of the visual sign, of its contextual reference and 
positioning in dilfcrent discursive fields of meaning and association, is the point 
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where alraidj coded signs inLtirscct with the deep semantic codes of a culture and 
take oil atirlitional, more ailivi: ideological dimensions. Wc might lake an example 
from advertising discoursi-. Here, too, there is no 'purely denolalive', and certainly 
no 'natural', represcnlalion. Every visual sign in advertising connotes a quality, 
siluation, vakie or inference, which is present as an inipUcation or implied meaning, 
de[>ending on the connotational positioning. In Barihes's example, the sweater 
always .signiHes a 'warm garment' (denotation) and thus the activity or value ol 
'keepini; warm'. But it is also possible, at its more connotative levels, to signity 
'the coming oi winter' or 'a cold day'. And, in the specialised sub-codes of fashion, 
the sweater may also conraite a fashionable style ol hauti: couture or, alternatively, 
an informal style of ilress. But set against the right visual baviground and posi- 
lioni-d by the romantic: subcode, it may connote 'long autumn walk in the woods'. 
C>)des of this order clearly contract relations for the sign with the wider universe 
ol ideologies in a society. These codes arc the means by which power and ideology 
are made to signify in particular discourses. They refer signs to ihe 'maps ol 
meaning' into which any culture is classified; and those 'maps of s(ii:ia[ reality' 
have the whole range of social meanings, practices, and usages, pov^er and interesi 
'written in' to them. Ihe connotative levels of signitiers, Barllies rcTiiarked, 'have 
a close communication with culture, knowledge, history, and it is through (hern, 
so to speak, that the enviionmeiital world invades the linguistic and semantic 
system. Thev are, if you hke, the fragments of ideology.' 

The so-called denotative level of the televisual sign is fixed by certain, very 
complex (but limited or 'closed') codes. Bui its connotative level, though also 
bounded, is more open, subject to more active tramlornuirions, which exploil lis 
polysemic values. Any such already con.stitutcd sign is potentially transformable 
into more than one connotative configuration. Polysemy must not, however, In- 
confused with pluralism. Connotative codes are not equal among themselves. .-Vny 
society or culture tends, with varying degrees of closure, to impose its classihca- 
tions of die social and cultural and political world. These constiuite a Jtmntiant 
mllural order, though it is neidicr univocal nor uncontested. This i|Ucstion ot the 
'structure of discourses in dominance' is a crucial point. The diflerent areas oi 
social life appear to be mapped out intcj discursive domains, hierarchically organ- 
ised into duniinant or preferred maminffs. New, problematic or troubling events, 
whic:h breach our t^xpcctandes and run counter to our 'commonsense i:onstructs', 
to our 'taken-for-granted' knowledge of social structures, must be assigned to their 
discursive domains before thc-y can be said to 'make sense'. The m<ist common 
way of 'mapping' them is to assign the new to some domain or odier ol the 
existing 'maps of problematic social reality'. Wc say dominant, not 'determined', 
because it is always possible to order, clas,sify, assign and ;lec:oile an event within 
more tlian one 'mapping'. But we say 'dominant' because there exists a pattern 
of 'preferred readings'; and these both have the institutional/political/ideological 
order imprinted in them and have themselves become institutionalised. I'lie domains 
of 'preferred meanings' have the whole social order embedded in them as a 
set of meanings, practices and Ixdicfs: the everyday knowledge of social structures, 
of 'how things work for all practical purposes in this culture', the rank order ol 
power and interest and the structure of legitimations, limits and sanctions. '1 bus 
to claril'v a 'mtsundcrstanding' at the connotative level, we must refer, ibrough the 
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codes, to the orders cjf social life, o\ v.Lonomic and political power and oJ ideology. 
1 iirlher, since these ma.p[>iniJS arc 'structured in dominance' but not closed, the 
communicalive process consists not in the unprobleinatic assignment of every vif^unl 
item to its given position within a set of prearranged code.s, but ol performative 
rules — rules of competence and iise^ ot logics-in-u^c which seek actively lo enforce 
or pre-fiT one semantic domain over another and rule items into and out of their 
appropriate nieaning-seti. Formal semiology has too often neglerted this practice 
of inter pratative work^ though this constitutes, in fact, the real relations (jf broad- 
cast practices in television. 

In speaking ot dominant meanings, then, we are not talking about a one-sided 
[process 'whicli £^overns how all events will be signified. It consists of the 'work' 
required to enforce, win plaiisihilitv for and eomman<l as legilimate a decoiiin^-j ol 
the event within the limit of tlominant dt^lmilions in wliich it has been connota- 
tively signified. 'I'erni has remarketl: 



By the 



ng wc mean not only the capacity to identify 



decode a certain number of signs, but also the subjective capacity to 
put them into a creative relation between themselves and with otbei" 
siirns: a capacity whit:b is, bv itself, the conttitlon for a complete aware- 
ness o( one's total environnu'nt. 



Our ciuarrel here is with the notion of 'subjective capacity', as if the referent of 
a televisional discourse yvere an objective fact but the interpi"etative level wer*' an 
individualised and private matter. Quite the opposite seems txj he the ca.s<', "The 
televisual practice takes 'objective' (that is, .systc^mic) responsibility fircciselv lor 
the relations which disparate .signs contract with one another in any discursive 
instance, and thus continually rearranges, delimits and prescribes into what 'aware- 
ness of one's total environment' these items arc arranged. 

This brings us to tlic question of misunderstandings. Television producers wht} 
find their message Tailing to get across' aie frequently cont:eriied to straighten out 
the kinks in the communication chain, thus (acilitating the 'eliet:ttveEicss' ot their 
communication, Much research which claims the objtx:Livity ol '[)olicy-orientccl 
analysis' reproduces this administrative goal by attempting to discover how much 
of a message the audience recalls and to improve the extent of imderstanding. No 
doubt misunderstandings of a literal kind do exist. The viewer doe.s not know the 
terms employed, cannot follow the complex logic of arfjument or exposition^ is 
unfamiliar with the language, finds the concepts too alien or dillitiult or is toxed 
by the expository narrative. Hut more often broai.k:ast);:rs are concerned that the 



audience has faile<l to take the 



as thirv — the broadcasters - intended. 



What they really mean to say i.s that viewers arc not operating yvithin the 'domi- 
nant' or 'preferred' code. Their ideal is 'perfectly transparent communicalifm". 
Instead, what they have to confront is systematically distorted communication". 
In recent years discrepancies of this kind have usually been explained by reler 
ence to 'selective perception' . This is the door via which a residual pluralism evades 
the compulsions of a highly structured, asymmetrical and non-equivalcnt process. 
Of course, there: will always be private, individual, variant readings. But 'selec- 
tive perception' is almost never as selective, random or privatised as the concept 
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siit;gests, I!ie pallcrns exhibit, aCTOss individual variants, sigiiiiicant clusterings. 
Anv new approach to audienw- studips will therefore have to licgin with a critique 
of 'sf'k:ctive perception' theory. 

It was argued earlier that sime there is no necessary correspon<lenee between 
encoding and cleco<ling, the tbi-mer can allempt to 'pre-ler' but cannot pre.scrihe 
or guarantee the latter, which has it.s own i:onditions of existence. Unles.s they are 
wildly aberrant, encoding will have the effect ol constructing .some of the limits 
and parameters within which dccodings will operate. U there were no limits, audi- 
ences could simply read whatever they liked into any message. No doubt some 
total misunderstandings of this kind do exist, Hut the vast range must contain some 
degree of reiiiprocitv between entwding and decoding moments, otherwise wr 
could not spc-ak of an cHcctive communicative exchange at all. Nevertheless, this 
'correspondence' is not given but constructed. It is not 'natural' but the product 
of an articulation between Iwo distinct moments, .'\nd the former cannot deter- 
mine or guarantee, in a simple sense, which decoding codes will be employed. 
Otherwise communication would be a perleetly equivalent circuit, and every 
message would be an instance of 'perfectly transparent communication'. We mu.st 
think, then, ol the variant artit:ulations in which encoding and decoding 
combined, lo elaborate on this, we offer a hypothelical analysis of some jji 
decoding positions, in order lo reinforce the point of 'no necessary correspon- 
dence' . 

"We identify three hypothetical positions from which decodings of a televisual 
disc:oursc may be constructed. These need to be empirically tested and relmcd. 
But the argument that decodings do not follow inevitably from encodings, that 
they are not identical, reinforces the argument of 'no necessary correspondence', 
h also helps to deconstruct the commonsensc meaning of 'misunderstanding' in 
terms of a theory of 'systematically distorted communication'. 

The lirst livpothctical position is that of the dominani-he^jemonic poijtmn. When 
the viewer takeis the connoted meaning from, say, a television newscast or current 
affairs programme full and straight, and decodi^s the message in terms of the reler- 
encc code in which it has been encoded, we might say that the viewer is operating 
,midc ihc dowwant cede. This is the ideal-typical <:ase of 'perfectly transparent 
communication' or as close as we arc likely to come to it 'for all practical 
purposes'. 'Within this we i:an distinguish the positions produced by the profiiswna! 
vode. Ibis IS the position (produced liy what wc perhaps ought to irlentity as the 
operation of a 'inetacode') wdiich the professional broadcasters assume when 
encoding a message which has alrcaJr been signified in a hegemonic manner. The 
professional codecs 'relatively independent' of the dominant code, in that it applies 
criteria and transformationarofierations of its own, especially those of a tcchnico- 
practical nature, I he professional code, how'ever, operates withiti the 'hegemony' 
of the doininant code. Indeed, it serves to reproduce the dominant definitions 
pi-eciscly by braiketing their hegemonic quality and operating instead with displaced 
professional codings whicjh foreground such apparently neutral-technical questions 
as visual quality, "news and presentational values, televisual quality, 'prohssion- 
alism' anil so oil. The hegemonic interpretations of, say, the politics of Northern 
Ireland, or the Chdcan coup or tlic Industrial Relations Bill are principally gener 
ated by political and military elites: the particular choice of presentational occasions 
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.md formats, tlic selection of personnel, the choice oi images, Liie staging of ddial.es 
are sek:ctcd and combined through the operation of the professional code. I low 
the hroadcastiii^ professionals are able both to operate wilii -relatively atit.inomous' 
codes of their own and to act in such a way as to reproduce (nol without contra- 
diction) the hegemonic signification of events is a complex matter which cannot 
be further spelled out here. It must suffice to say that the professionals are linked 
with the defining elites nol only by the institutional position of broadcasting itself 
as an 'ideological apparatus' but also by the struclme of cj«c.k (that is, the system- 
atic 'over-accessing' of selective elite personnel and dicir 'deiiiution ol the situation* 
in television). It may even be said that the professional codes serve to reproduce 
hegemonic definitions specilkally by not overtly biasing their operations m a domi- 
nant direction; ideological reproduction therefore takes place here inadvertently, 
unconsciously, 'behind men's backs'. Of course, condicts, contradictions and even 
raisunderstaiidings regularly arise between tlic dominant and the profes.sional signi- 
fications an<l their signifying agencies. 

The second position we would identify is that of the mgotiatcd code or posi- 
tion. Majority audiences probably understand quite adequately what has been 
doniinantly define<l and professionally signified. The dominant dehnitions, hov%evcr, 
an; hegemonic precisely because they represent definitions of situations and events 
which are 'in dominance' (^jlobal). Dominant definitions connect events, implicitly 
or cx|)licitlv, lo giand totalisations, to the great syntagmatic views <ji-thc-world: 
they take 'large views' of issues: they relate events to the 'national interest' or to 
the level of geopolitics even if they make these connections in truncated, inverted 
or mvstiiicd ways. The definition of a hegemonic viewpoint is, first, that il defines 
within its terms' the mental horizon, the universe, of possible meanings, of a whole 
scctor of relations in a society or culture; and, second, that il carries^ with it the 
stamp of legitimacy - it appears coterminous wdth what is 'natural', 'inevitable', 
'taken for granted' about the social order. fJecoding within the negofuied vmion 
contains a mixture of adaptive and oppositional elements: it acknowledges the 
legitimacv of the hegemonic del^nitions to make the grand significations (abstract), 
while, at' a more restricted, situational (situated) level, it makes its own ground 
rules ' it operates with exceptions to tfte rule. It accords the privileged position 
to the dominant definitions of events while reserving the right to make a more 
negotiated application to 'local conditions', to its own more corporate positions. 
This negotiated version of the dominant ideology is thus shot through with contra- 
dictions, though these are only on certain occasions brought to full visibility. 
Negotiated codes operate through what we might call particular or situated logics: 
and these logics are sustained by their differential and unequal relation to the 
discourses and logics of power. The simplest example of a negotiated code is that 
which governs the response of a worker to the notion of an Industrial Relations 
Bill limiting the right to strike or to arguments for a wages freeze. At the level 
of the 'national interest' economic debate the decoder may adopt the hegeimnnic 
delinition, agreeing that 'we must all pay ourselves less in order to combat infla- 
tion'. This, however, may have little or no relation to his or her willingness to 
go on strike for better pay and conditions or to oppose the Industrial Rc-lations 
mil at the level of shop-Hoor or union organisation. We suspect that the great 
majority of so-called 'misunderstandings' arise from the contradic:tions and disjuni 
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tures Iwuvccii hegemonic-dominant encodings and nL-gotiated-corporate Jecoclings. 
It is just these mismatches in the levels whieh most provoke defining elites and 
piotrssionals to identify a 'failure in communications'. 

Finally, it is possible for a viewer perfectly to understand both the hteial and 
the connotative inflection given by a discourse but to decode the message in a gloh- 
alh contrary way. I le or she detolalises the incssage in the prelerred code in order 
toretotalise the message within some alternative framework of reference. Ihis is 
the case of the viewer who listens to a debate on the need to limit wages but 
'reads' every mention of the 'national interest' as 'class interest'. He or she is 
operating with what we nmst call an appositionaJ code. One oi' the most signihcant 
politieafmoments (they also coincide with crisis pomts w-ithin the broadcasting 
organisations dicmselve.s, for obvious reasons) is the point when events which are 
normally signified and decoded in a negotiated way begin to be given an opposi- 
tional reading. Here the 'politics of signification' - the struggle in discourse - is 
joined. 



Note 



This article is an edited extract from ' Lincoding and Decoding 1 
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